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Mr.  Chaieman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

I  regi'et  to  say  that  I  have  no  set  speech  to  make  to  you.  I  have 
declmed  even  to  select  a  subject.  I  discover,  however,  that  your 
program  committee  and  the  chairman  have  insisted  on  assigning  me 
a  subject,  and  I  suppose,  in  ordinaiy  courtesy,  that  I  shall  have  at 
least  to  touch  upon  it. 

I  doubted  very  much  whether  I  ought  to  come  to  this  meethig.  I 
have  been  very  busy  in  Washington,  especially  for  the  last  two  years. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  people  in  Washington  do 
not  work  very  much.  I  hope  those  who  have  been  called  there  dur- 
ing the  war  to  assist  the  ordinary  agencies  of  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  give  a  different  impression,  for  I  think  some  of  them  have 
discovered  that  there  are  things  to  be  done  in  Washington,  ver}' 
difficult  and  complex  tasks,  which  require  more  time  than  one  has 
at  his  disposal.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  could  not  decline  tlie  invita- 
tion of  your  committee.  I  was  glad  to  come  to  Omaha.  I  have 
passed  through  here  before.  Omaha  resembles  in  some  respects  my 
home  city  of  St.  Louis — it  is  a  place  where  very  many  people  pass 
through. 

I  remember  coming  through  here  some  years  ago.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  the  committee  that  organized  the  Federal 
Reserve  system.  I  rem^ember  hearing  things  about  Omaha.  You 
sent  a  committee  to  Lincoln  to  testify  for  it.  They  admitted  many 
things  about  Omaha.  We  did  not  have  to  exercise  much  persuasion 
to  get  them  to  admit  them;  and  when  the}'  closed  we  were  compelled 
to  concede  one  thing,  at  least,  that  Omaha  was  the  center  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  were  not  able  to 
gratify  its  aspiiations  for  one  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  I  sup- 
pose the  city  felt  rather  badly  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  suspect  it 
discovered  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  matter  of  municipal  pride  lather 
than  of  real  advantage — that  it  made  relatively  little  difference  to 
Omaha.  1  have  been  glad  to  come  here  and  see  that  disaster  did 
not  overwhelm  the  city  and  to  witness  the  progress  Omaha  has  made 
since  we  failed  to  give  her  a  bank.     1  do  not  feel  myself  a  stranger 
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here.  As  I  have  just  said,  my  home  is  in  one  of  your  near-by  sub- 
urbs, commonly  referred  to  as  St.  Louis,  and  naturally  I  feel  at  home 
in  the  Middle  West.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  strange  in 
any  part  of  the  Union.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  more 
than  a  half  dozen  States.  1  have  been  in  most  parts  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  have  found  my  knowledge  of  local  conditions  a 
very  great  advantage  in  my  vvork,  because  v/hen  a  man  comes  to  see 
me  at  Washington  I  am  able  to  visualize  his  lociility  and  know  some- 
thing first  hand  of  his  conditions  and  problems. 

THE  FIRM  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  here  for  another  reason.  During  the  first  year 
of  our  entry  into  the  war  I  traveled  through  a  part  of  the  West  and 
South  with  a  very  intelligent  French  officer.  In  speaking  of  the 
defense  of  Verdun,  he  said  that  when  every  fort  except  one  between 
the  city  of  Verdun  and  the  Germans  had  fallen  his  brigade  was 
ordered  to  occupy  and  to  hold  that  fort  until  the  reserves  came  up. 
The  raikoad  w^as  broken  and  the  French  had  to  organize  an  auto- 
mobile transportation  system  to  bring  up  the  reserves.  When  the 
order  came,  the  brigadier  general  called  the  brigade  together  and 
asked  the  officer,  who  was  also  a  priest,  to  tell  the  boys  what  it 
meant,  to  tell  them  that  it  meant  the  annihilation  of  the  brigade. 
He  asked  him  to  tell  them,  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  priest,  just  what 
they  were  facing.  He  told  them;  and  then  they  went  into  the  fort. 
For  three  days  that  fort  was  bombarded,  he  said,  as  he  had  never 
before  and  has  never  since  seen  a  place  bombarded  by  the  Germans. 
Then  for  two  days  came  cloud  after  cloud  of  gas.  At  9  o'clock  the 
first  German  brigade  came  up  and  was  driven  back;  a  second  Ger- 
man brigade  follow^ed  at  12  o'clock  and  it  was  repulsed.  At  3  o'clock 
a  third  German  brigade  came  up,  and  the  general  came  to  him  and 
said:  "Lieutenant,  what  shall  w^e  do?  Many  of  the  boys  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  and  those  who  are  left  are  nearly  exhausted." 
The  lieutenant,  w^ho  w-as  an  aide  to  the  general,  answered  and  said: 
'•'If  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  do,  come  and  see  the  boys  and  you  will 
be  reassured."  The  general  came,  saw  the  boys,  and  talked  to  them; 
and  they  begged  him  to  let  them  make  another  charge.  They  made 
the  third  charge  and  drove  that  third  German  brigade  back;  and  at 
5  o'clock  the  reserves  came  up  and  the  city  of  Verdun  was  saved. 
The  lieutenant  said  to  his  audience:  "They  tell  me  when  things  in 
Washington  look  a  little  gloomy,  when  there  is  too  much  pessimism 
and  croaking,  when  the  waves  of  trouble  beat  in  too  incessantly — 
and  you  know^  Washington  is  a  place  wdiere  mainly  only  waves  of 
trouble  beat  in — that  the  President  longs  to  go  out  to  the  country  to 
see  the  people  and  to  get  reassurance  from  them."  That  is  true  of 
every  one  of  your  servants  in  Washington.    It  is  always  a  very  help- 
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ful  thing  to  mc  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  to  meet 
the  men  and  women  of  the  country  who  have  their  feet  on  the  ground 
and  who  are  dealing  with  the  actual  business  of  the  Nation.  I  suspect 
that  just  such  comfort  will  be  the  greatest  good  you  will  get  from  this 
conference.  I  do  not  know  how  many  problems  you  will  solve  satis- 
factorily to  yourselves  or  to  anybody  else;  but  I  do  believe  that  you 
will  at  least  have  a  truer  perspective  of  thmgs  and  perhaps  a  different 
and  better  attitude  toward  them.  Probably  you  will  get  a  clearer 
view  of  the  direction  in  which  you  should  go ;  perhaps  a  sense  of  the 
direction  in  wl;ich  you  should  not  go,  which  is  equally  important;  a 
conviction  of  the  fundamental  soundness  and  strength  of  this  Nation, 
and  the  benefit  that  comes  from  a  better  understanding  of  one 
another,  of  one  another's  purposes  and  plans. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

For  this  Nation  is  fundamentally  sound.  It  has,  relatively  speak4 
ing,  been  little  touched  by  the  war,  materially  and  industrially.  Ij 
say  relatively.  Have  you  tried  to  picture  the  contrast  presented  to 
this  country  by  Europe?  You  have  been  told  that  the  number  of 
people  killed  in  European  countries,  excluding  the  Balkans  and 
Tm-key,  exceeds  seven  million;  that  the  number  of  wounded  exceeds 
fifteen  million.  You  know  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  widows 
and  orphans  to  be  cared  for.  You  can  imagine  the  disruption  of 
industry  and  the  disturbed  economic  and  political  state.  You  are 
aware  that  the  central  and  eastern  powers  of  Em'ope  are  in  the 
process  of  recovery,  of  reorganization,  of  fundamental  readjustments 
of  their  whole  political,  economic,  and  social  systems.  You  know 
that  the  peoples  of  those  nations,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  are 
taking  things  into  their  own  hands  and  are  going  to  have  something 
to  say  for  the  future  about  their  lives  and  how  to  order  them.  You 
have  seen  estimates  of  the  debt  that  these  nations  will  stagger  under. 
England,  with  real  wealth  estimated  at  eighty-five  billions  of  dollars, 
has  a  war  debt  of  forty-two  billions;  France,  with  real  wealth  of  sixty 
bilhons,  has  a  war  debt  of  over  twenty-five  bilHons;  Austria  has  a 
debt  60  per  cent  of  her  former  estimated  real  wealth;  and  Germany 
over  40  per  cent.  These  nations  have  not  been  storing  up  com- 
modities for  export  when  peace  comes.  They  have  been  busy  with 
war  tasks.  Their  stocks  of  goods  are  depleted.  I  had  a  letter  the 
other  day  from  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  tour  of  central  Europe. 
He  wrote  that  in  Germany  there  was  no  store  of  goods  for  future 
trade;  no  store  even  of  Germany's  characteristic  products  such  as 
potash,  dyes,  and  toys;  that  it  would  take  her  three  months  to  pro- 
duce 100,000  tons  of  potash,  a  stock  commodity  of  Germany  in  which 
we  are  interested.  And  yet  I  hear  gentlemen  expressing  apprehen- 
sion as  to  whether  this  Nation,  relatively  untouched,  can  from  this 
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time  forv/ard  hold  her  own  proper  place  in  the  trade  of  the  world  with 
stricken  Europe.  The  problem,  in  respect  to  Europe,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  not  how  we  can  hold  our  own  against  her — we  are  in  a 
relatively  better  position  than  we  were  in  1913 — it  is  rather  how  we 
can  assist  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  get  on  their  feet  and  contribute 
once  more  their  fair  share  toward  the  world's  dividend  of  goods  and 
services.  Certainly  we  do  not  wish  any  nation  to  fail  to  be  efficient 
and  to  make  her  due  contribution  to  the  world's  stock  of  goods  and 
services.  We  can  profit  only  by  sending  nations  goods  and  con- 
tributing services  and  by  receiving  goods  and  services  from  them. 

SPLENDID  WORK  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

Especially  is  it  true  that  in  agriculture  this  Nation  is  in  a  position 
to  maintain  its  relative  place  in  the  world  and  to  go  forward.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  farmers  have  not  had  troubles.  Of  course 
they  have.  They  lost  labor  during  the  war.  They  have  had  to  pay 
high  wages  for  labor  and  high  prices  for  materials.  Just  after  the 
war  broke  out^  each  morning  when  I  went  to  my  office,  I  would  see 
stacks  of  telegrams  from  difterent  parts  of  the  country  saying:  '"'You 
say  we  need  to  produce  more  food  for  ourselves  and  the  world. 
How  are  we  going  to  do  it  ?  We  can  not  do  it.  The  boys  have  gone, 
and  prices  have  risen."  Do  you  know  what  happened?  The  last 
year  of  the  war  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  planted,  in  leading  cereals, 
forty  million  acres  more  than  they  did  in  peace  times.  In  the  four 
years  and  a  half  of  the  European  War — that  is  to  say,  from  1914  to 
1919 — the  farmers  of  the  Nation  increased  every  leading  class  of  live 
stock,  a  more  difficult  thing  to  do.  Tliey  increased  the  number  of 
hogs  by  sixteen  million.  They  increased  the  number  of  cattle  by 
over  eight  million.  They  increased  the  number  of  dairy  cows  by 
two  and  one-quarter  million;  and  they  increased  the  number  of  sheep 
in  two  years  by  over  two  million.  They  increased  the  number  of 
poultry  and  the  supply  of  milk;  and  they  did  it  under  more  diffi- 
cult circumstances  than  ever  before.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
farmers  taught  themselves  a  great  deal  as  to  the  advantage  of  better 
cooperation  with  one  another,  of  better  organization,  and  of  economy 
of  effort. 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that,  when  we  entered  the 
war,  agriculture  and  the  agencies  affecting  agriculture,  attempting 
to  assist  the  farmers,  were  better  o^rganized,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  of  the  great  forces  in  the  Nation.  For  several  generations  we 
had  been  planning  agencies  which  should  labor  to  promote  agricul- 
ture. There  had  been  over  50  years  of  planning.  You  remember 
that  it  was  during  another  great  crisis  when  we  were  fighting  one 
another  that  tvro  acts  were  passed  on  which  rest  to-da}'  the  two 
greatest  agricultural  agencies  in  the  world — the  act  creating  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  act,  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  your  agricultural  colleges.  Both  of  these  acts 
bore  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Since  that  time  these 
agencies  have  developed,  slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly,  until  to-day 
this  Nation  has  agencies  affecting  rural  life  which,  in  point  of  number, 
financial  support,  and  effectiveness,  excel  those  of  any  other  three 
nations  in  the  world  combined. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  efforts  for  better  organization,  of  the  activi- 
ties of  agricultural  agencies  in  every  corner  of  the  Union,  and  especiall}^ 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  themselves,  this  Nation  has 
been  able  to  furnish  the  allies  with  the  necessary'  stocks  of  foods  and 
feedstuffs,  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  war  could  have 
been  won.  To-day  this  Nation,  while  prices  are  high  for  foods  as  for 
everything  else,  is  fortunately  circumstanced  in  respect  to  its  food 
supply.  The  last  3"ear  of  the  war  we  made  the  second  largest  wheat 
crop  on  record,  almost  a  record  crop  of  oats,  and  large  crops  of  other 
foods  and  feedstuffs.  To-day  we  are  able  to  spare  large  supplies  for 
the  people  of  Europe. 

NORMAL  FARM  PRACTICES  NOW  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  conditions  in  Europe.  You  hear  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  famine  in  Europe.  As  a  result  of  these  repre- 
sentations people  say  to  me:  *  'Are  you  urging  the  farmers  to  produce, 
produce,  produce?''  That  c^uestion  is  a  very  pertinent  one;  but  the 
people  who  ask  it  fail  to  distinguish  between  two  things.  Those  vrho 
are  taUdng  about  food  conditions  in  Europe  have  in  mind  present 
needs  and  present  available  supplies.  As  regards  present  stocks  of 
commodities,  it  seems  that  prices  \\'ill  remain  at  a  reasonabl}-  high 
level,  although,  like  prices  of  practicall}'  every  other  commodity,  the 
tendency  will  probably  be  downward.  But  when  it  is  suggested  that 
the  agricultural  agencies  urge  the  farmers  to  produce,  produce,  the 
fact  is  overlooked  that  another  planting  season  for  the  world  will 
intervene  between  now  and  the  harvest  season  and  that  Europe  is 
going  to  omit  nothing  to  produce  everything  she  can  to  supply  herself 
at  home.  The  fact  is  ignored  that  shipping  is  opening  up,  that  the 
distant  countries  will  come  again  into  the  market,  that  Australia  will 
supply  her  wheat  once  more  to  Europe,  that  the  Argentine  wheat 
will  come  freely  into  the  world  market,  and  that  Europe  will  get  her 
commodities  where  she  can  secure  them  cheapest.  Austraha  had  a 
surplus  of  three  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  much  of  which 
was  injured.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  still  available,  however,  and  her 
new  crop  is  in  fair  condition.  The  Argentine  crop  is  in  fair  condition 
and  coming  forward. 

I  think  the  best  suggestion  that  can  be  given  to  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  to-day  is  that  they  resume  their  normal  farm  practices  as 
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far  as  possible,  adopt  the  agricultural  practices  best  suited  to  their 
farms  and  to  their  districts,  and  engage  with  the  whole  Nation  in  a 
return  to  a  normal,  intelligent  scheme  of  operations  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  WHEAT  GUARANTEE  TO  BE  KEPT. 

As  a  result  of  the  farm  operations  which  I  have  pictured,  this 
Nation  finds  itself  in  some  embarrassment,  particularly  in  reference 
U)  wheat.  You  know  that  the  Government  made  a  guarantee  for 
wheat.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  before  1918  the  farmers 
increased  their  wheat  acreage  nearly  seven  million  acres,  that  they 
increased  it  further  in  1918,  and  that  last  fall  they  increased  the  fall 
acreage  by  seven  million,  Wliat  they  will  do  this  sprmg  nobody 
can  tell.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  led  by  any  prospect  of  temporary 
advantage  to  imbalance  their  agricultural  systems  and  to  impair 
the  foundations  of  good  farm  practices.  The  Government  will  make 
good  the  wheat  guarantee  to  the  farmers.  A  bill  is  now  pending 
in  Congress  to  authorize  the  President  either  to  continue  the  old 
agency  or  to  use  some  other,  or  to  create  a  new  one  if  he  pleases,  to 
handle  the  wheat  guarantee  and  to  see  that  the  farmei^  get  the 
guaranteed  price  for  the  wheat  they  send  to  market.  The  measure 
places  at  the  President's  disposal,  as  a  revolving  fund,  the  requisite 
sum  of  money  to  make  this  operation  possible.  It  provides  an 
appropriation  of  one  billion  dollars. 

There  were  two  possible  theories  to  adopt  in  working  out  this 
problem.  There  were  those  who  thought  that  the  wheat  ought  to 
be  handled  in  such  fashion  that  the  Treasury  would  lose  nothing. 
This  would  have  meant  keeping  up  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  sympathetically  the  prices  of  other  things,  and  would 
have  hampered  readjustments  in  all  directions.  It  would  have 
tended  to  keep  prices  of  commodities  and  wages  high.  Of  coiu'^e, 
nobody  wants  to  see  wages  fall  if  the  cost  of  living  remains  at  its 
present  level.  No  sensible  man  wishes  ta  see  the  standard  of  labor 
impaired.  The  committee  which  framed  the  bili  adopted  the  theory 
that  the  Government  should  sustam  the  loss,  whatever  it  might  be, 
between  the  guaranteed  price  and  the  market  price  at  which  the 
wheat  will  seU  next  fall  and  next  year,  and  that  wheat  should  sell  at 
the  market  price.  I  still  see  expressions  in  the  papers  which  seem 
to  suggest  that  some  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  doubtful  as  to  whether 
the  Government  will  make  good  the  guarantee,  I  w  sh  the  word 
might  go  forth  here  that  the  Government  will  not  fail  in  any  respect 
to  keep  its  promise. 
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RESUMPTION  OF  BUSINESS. 

In  tlie  main,  we  are  confronted  with  the  question,  not  of  reconstruc- 
tion, as  your  committee  has  very  properly  indicated,  but  rather  with, 
the  problem  of  restoration,  and,  in  some  fields,  only  with  the  need  of 
further  constructive  action.  We  must  resume  operations.  There  is 
hesitation  in  business.  The  business  man  is  hesitating  until  prices 
drop  so  that  he  can  make  his  purchases  and  proceed  with  his  under- 
takings. If  this  persists  very  long,  of  course  prices  will  rise,  because 
commodities  will  become  scarce.  Business  vdW  jump  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  be 
simpler  and  less  expensive  for  industry-  to  discount  the  situation  and 
to  fix  prices  at  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with  the  continu- 
ance of  operations,  so  that  we  may  return  as  nearly  to  normal  as 
possible  and  proceed  in  orderly  fashion. 

This  is  no  new  situation.  We  had  a  similar  situation  after  the 
Civil  War.  There  are  many  of  you  here  who  recall  it.  Then  we  were 
in  many  respects  in  a  much  worse  position.  A  great  part  of  the 
country  had  only  50  per  cent  of  the  economic  strength  in  1S65  that 
ithadinlS60.  I  refer  to  the  South.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  was  not 
on  as  satisfactory  a  basis  as  the  whole  country  is  to-day.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  the  finances  of  the  Nation  immediateh"  went  to 
pieces.  We  promptly  suspended  specie  payments  and  we  had  a  sus- 
pension within  a  suspension  in  1873.  In  1875  Congress  determined 
that  we  should  resume  specie  payments.  We  did  resume  in  1879, 
fourteen  years  after  the  war  closed.  Why?  Not  merely  because 
Congress  said  so,  but  largely  because  this  gi-cat  Mississippi  Valley  had 
been  opened  up  and  had  begun  to  pour  out  a  flood  of  farm  products 
which  were  sent  abroad,  resulting  in  a  great  surplus  of  exports  of 
commodities  and  of  imports  of  gold.  Difliicult  as  is  the  present  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  as  difficult  as  that  which  confronted  this  Nation  in  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War.  The  question  the  business  man  must 
decide  is  which  will  be  the  least  difficult  course  in  the  long  run.  He 
can  not  prevent  a  recession  of  prices.  He  must  either  sustain  a  some- 
what severe  shock  or  experience  a  long  chill  which  may  work  in- 
credibly more  financial  hardship.  This  matter  must  be  decided 
quickly;  and  conferences  here  and  elsewhere  are  being  held  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  best  course. 

THE  LABOR  SITUATION. 

There  is  one  other  situation  that  demands  the  most  patriotic  and 
careful  consideration  and  action  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  the  cities,  and  the  to^vns  of  the  whole  country.  It 
is  not  unnatural,  in  this  period  of  transition,  especially  when  the 
boys  are  coming  back  from  France  at  the  rate  of  100,000  or  more  a 
108271°— 19 2 
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month,  and  when  many  of  the  special  war  industrial  operations  are 
being  slowed  down  or  discontinued,  that  there  should  be  idle  labor 
in  some  sections.  The  Nation  can  not  afford  to  have  any  man  go 
without  em4)loyment  who  can  work  and  will  work.  There  is  a  surplus 
of  labor  in  sections.  I  have  seen  it  estimated  as  high  as  350,000 
men.  We  have  a  population  af  over  105,000,000;  and  if  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments,  the  city  governments,  and  the 
people  in  the  rural  districts  will  set  their  heads  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  as  they  did  to  that  of  putting  the  kaiser  out  of  business, 
we  shall  not  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  asked  for  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  the 
States  and  the  mayors  of  cities  to  consider  this  matter  and  to  set 
the  necessary  machinery  more  effectively  in  motion. 

RECENT  MEASURES  FOR  IMPROVING  AGRICULTURE. 

I  said  that  the  tasks  in  agriculture,  as  in  some  othei-  fields,  are 
not  largely  tasks  of  reconstruction  or  even  of  readjustment,  but 
rather,  of  further  construction.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  agri- 
culture in  many  respects  made  progress  during  the  war.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  everythmg  the  farmers  have  done  has  been  desir- 
able or  that  their  practices  have  been  up  to  their  former  standards. 
In  som.e  respects  they  have  not.  Former  standards  will  soon  be 
resum^ed  and  improvements  will  be  made.  This  great  field  of  the 
Nation's  interest  can  not  stand  still.  It  has  not  stood  still  in  recent 
years.  In  six  years,  we  have  witnessed  the  enactment  of  a  number 
of  laws  which  have  been  beneficial  to  agriculture.  I  may  mention 
the  Federal  Keserve  act,  without  which  I  imagine  the  financial 
structure  of  this  Nation  might  have  been  seriously  impaired  during 
the  war.  That  act,  as  you  know,  for  the  first  time  m.ade  it  possible 
for  farm  secirrities  to  be  taken  by  national  banks  and  taken  for  a 
period  twice  that  allowed  for  commercial  paper.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  Farm  Loan  system  which  began  to  operate  shortly  before 
we  entered  the  war.  It  has  proceeded  satisfactorily  and,  in  my 
judgment,  wiU  expand  with  the  return  of  peace.  I  need  not  discuss 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  providing  for  the  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work.  It  is  the  most  significant  and  helpful  piece  of 
educational  extension  legislation  ever  adopted  by  any  nation.  I 
can  not  take  time  to  outline  the  organization  and  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.  When  I  went  to  Washington,  in  1913,  there 
was  no  agency  in  the  Nation  dealing  systematically  with  the  second 
half  of  agriculture— marketing,  rural  finance,  and  distribution.  I 
think  most  farmers  wiU  agree  with  me  that  more  acute  problems 
confront  them  in  the  field  of  marketing  and  rural  finance  than  in 
the  field  of  production.  In  the  last  four  and  one-half  years  there 
has  been  built  up  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which,  I  know,  has  already 
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in  very  many  directions  rendered  great  assistance.  It  has  not  solved 
all  youi'  jsroblems.  It  wiU  never  solve  all  your  problems.  Farmers 
themselves  must  make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  marketing,  just  as  the  people  as  a  whole  must  solve 
the  problems  confronting  the  entire  Nation.  They  can  do  much 
through  intelligent  and  effective  cooperation,  centering  around  some 
specific  agricultural  task.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  wiU  increasingly 
aid,  and  each  of  the  States  should  have  effective  machinery  to 
cooperate  vrith  you  and  with  the  Federal  agency.  Other  laws 
which  have  proved  helpful  are  the  grain  standards,  the  cotton 
futures,  and  the  Federal-aid  road  acts. 

These  are  parts  of  the  record  for  the  last  few  years;  but  there  is 
more  to  be  done,  more  that  the  Government  can  do.  And  let  me 
pause  to  assert  that  the  Government  is  not  seeking  to  extend  its 
powers.  I  do  not  know  any  department  which  seeks  power  for  its 
own  sake— I  know  that  I  spend  more  time  in  disapproving  measures 
which  would  extend  the  functions  of  the  department  than  I  do  in 
seeking  legislation.  Your  Federal  Government  grows,  not  because 
any  Federal  oflScer  seeks  power,  but  because  you  demand  that  it  do 
more  things.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  when  a  new  j^roposal  for  legis- 
lation does  not  come  up  from  some  body  of  American  people;  and 
it  is  because  of  this  that  your  Government  grows.  I  repeat  that  your 
Government  is  not  seeking  power  for  its  own  sake.  I  conceive  our 
Government  to  be  essentially  a  cooperative  enterprise.  I  think  our 
people  so  conceive  it.  A  Government  as  a  cooperative  enterprise 
can  not  and  should  not  be  merely  negative  in  its  character — shoidd 
not  merely  prevent  men  from  doing  things.  It  can  and  should  do  a 
great  many  developmental  things;  and  the  people  know  it.  That  is 
the  reason  why  so  many  things  are  being  done  by  the  city,  the  county^ 
the  State,  or  the  Federal  Government. 

I  say,  then,  that  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  farm- 
ing. I  said  when  I  first  went  to  Washington,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
that  agriculture  must  be  made  profitable.  Farming  must  pay. 
Rural  Hfe  must  be  made  attractive.     It  must  be  made  more  healthfiil. 

FARMING  MUST  PAY. 

Farming  must  pay.  The  consumer  must  be  vdlling  to  pay  the 
price  which  will  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  requisite  labor  and 
capital.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  prices  must  continue  to 
rise.  There  are  burdens  imposed  on  the  farmers  of  which  they  can 
be  relieved.  It  is  estimated  that  animal  diseases  alone  cost  the 
farmers  of  this  Xation  over  §600,000,000  each  year.  We  can  either 
eradicate  or  control  those  diseases.  We  have  already  eradicated  the 
cattle  tick  from  an  area  of  500,000  .square  miles,  and  there  are  other 
things  we  can  eradicate  and  other  things  we  can  control.  We  can 
improve  our  farm  processes.     We  shall  use  more  and  better  machinerv. 
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STOCKYARDS  AND  PACKING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

We  must  greatly  improve  our  system  of  distribution.  The  farmers 
can  aid.  The  hve-stock  men  of  the  Nation  can  aid.  We  can  brins: 
about  by  Federal  and  State  action  a  condition  under  which  the  live- 
stock people  of  this  Nation  will  have  greater  confidence  in  the  big 
live-stock  markets  and  in  the  handling  of  meat  products.  Whatever 
may  be  said  and  whatever  may  be  the  facts,  the  stockmen,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  free  market.  Many  producers  and  con- 
sumers are  suspicious  of  the  management  of  the  great  stockyards 
and  of  the  great  packing  establishments.  The  great  packers  say 
that  ever3^thing  is  all  right.  They  are  spending  great  sums  of 
money  in  the  new^spapers  admitting  that  everything  is  all  right. 
Many  people  do  not  believe  it — they  think  that  the  statements  are 
biased.  The  great  packing  plants  and  the  great  stockyards  are 
largely  affected  with  a  public  interest.  They  touch  every  live-stock 
producer  in  America.  They  touch  every  consumer  in  the  Nation; 
and  I  therefore  do  not  believe  that  a  few  men  should  be  permitted  to 
determine  for  themselves  just  what  the  conditions  should  be.  The 
gentlemen  directing  these  great  plants  say  that  they  are  running 
them  very  efficiently — that  they  have  the  wisdom  and  can  run  them 
better  if  they  are  let  alone  than  they  can  if  they  are  interfered  with. 
That  has  always  been  the  attitude  of  the  directing  classes  throughout 
history.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  few  men  have  more  wisdom  than 
all  the  people  or  that  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  when  all  the 
people  are  involved,  the  few  should  not  be  subjected  to  public  control. 
I  should  go  further  and  say  that  if  the  few  did  have  more  wisdom 
than  all  the  people,  I  would  rather  have  just  a  little  less  wisdom,  if 
necessary,  and  a  little  more  freedom.  For  years  I  have  been  in  favor 
of  such  Federal  intervention  in  the  stockyards  and  packing  houses  as 
will  bring  about  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  live-stock  markets 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  it  \vill  do  both  sides  good.  If  what  the 
packers  say  is  true,  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  have  an  impartial 
agency  make  the  facts  known  to  the  people,  who  are  now  suspicious. 
If  there  are  abuses,  they  ought  to  be  corrected.  The  best  sugges- 
tions I  know  of  for  securing  the  right  sort  of  Federal  control  are 
embodied  in  the  Kendrick  bill  now  before  Congress.  I  hope  this 
m.easure  will  speedily  become  a  law. 

ASSISTING  TENANTS  TO  BECOME  OWNERS. 

There  is  another  matter  which  must  continue  to  receive  earnest 
consideration.  I  refer  to  tenancy.  In  important  respects,  tenancy 
is  a  step  toward  ownership.  Very  many  farmers  have  become  owners 
through  tenancy.  Increase  of  tenancy  has  not  been  at  the  expense 
of  ownership.     There  are  more  owning  farmers  to-day  than  ever 
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before  in  the  liistory  of  the  Nation  and  the  larger  percentage  of  the 
acreage  of  the  Nation  mider  cultivation^  about  65  per  cent,  is  culti- 
vated by  owning  farmers;  but  the  number  of  tenants  has  increased 
greath'  in  recent  years.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  is 
especially  unwholesome  where  tenants  have  no  interest  in  the  soil 
and  where  the}'  work  for  a  while  in  one  place  and  then  move  to  an- 
other. Community  hfe  can  not  develop  as  it  should  under  such 
circumstances.  The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to  give  the 
tenant  such  a  lease  as  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  perm^anent  con- 
tributions he  makes  to  the  property.  Then  such  further  financial 
measures  should  be  adopted  as  will  make  it  possible  more  quickly  for 
the  tenant  to  purchase  the  land  he  rents  and  works.  Financial 
conditions,  partly  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  act,  have  recentlj-  tended  to  improve.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
farm  security  has  decreased.  The  fact  that  the  principal  is  paid  in 
small  installments  extending  over  a  number  of  years  is  an  advantage. 
I  find  that  the  Farm.  Loan  Board,  in  instances  where  the  owner  of  the 
farm  is  ^villing  to  take  a  second  mortgage  subordinate  to  the  Govern- 
ment's, is  assisting  the  tenant  to  acquire  ownership.  Tlie  further 
solution  of  this  problem  is  a  task  which  should  engage  the  best  minds 
of  this  readjustment  congress,  and  especially  of  the  business  men  and 
bankers  of  Omaha  and  all  the  other  cities  in  this  great  vallc}'. 

THE  CITY'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY. 

You  know  what  makes  Omaha,  what  makes  all  these  cities.  The 
back  country  makes  them.  You  know  this,  but  do  you  act  accord- 
ingh'?  Do  you  actively  labor  to  assist  in  developing  the  ])ack 
country  ?  Does  Omaha  reahze  that  a  good  way  to  improve  hei*self 
is  to  help  improve  the  surrounding  country?  I  remember  going  to 
a  town  in  one  of  our  Eastern  States  to  speak  before  a  board  of  trade. 
I  said  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting:  '^  Will  you  tell  me  what  makes 
this  city?"  He  said  that  agriculture  made  it.  "Well,  then,"  I 
said,  "I  assume  that  your  business  men  omit  nothing  to  develop 
the  country  district.  Wlien  a  proposal  for  good  roads  or  for  better 
public  schools  in  the  country  is  made,  you  get  behind  it,  do  you  not, 
even  though  it  takes  money  out  of  the  city?  Will  3'ou  tell  me, 
before  I  speak,  what  you  have  done  to  develop  this  back  country 
which  you  say  makes  the  city?"  "'Well,"  he  said.  ''We  have  been 
considering  for  some  tim.e  an  issue  of  bonds,  but  I  am  afraid  nothing 
will  come  of  it."  Tliere  was  not  one  constructive  achievement  in 
behalf  of  the  surrounding  districts  to  the  credit  of  the  city.  This  is 
typical  of  the  relation  of  too  manv  cities  to  their  tributary  territory. 
Enlightened  selfishness,  if  nothing  else,  should  dictate  a  change. 
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FIRST-RATE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  enough  that  farming  be  made  to  pay.  Country  hfe  must 
also  be  made  more  attractive.  There  must  be  everysvhere  first-rate 
rural  schools.  I  do  not  blame  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  some 
country  districts  for  thinking  of  the  town  and  the  city,  if  they  have 
children  to  educate  and  their  country  schools  are  poor.  No  better 
investment  can  be  made  by  the  State  or  the  Nation  than  one  for  a 
good  school  for  every  rural  community  ^^'ith  the  instruction  in  that 
school  related  to  the  life  about  it,  under  a  human  being  who  is  paid 
a  living  wage.  Ten  years  ago  I  spoke  to  2,000  country  school 
teachers.  I  was  bold  enough  to  say  to  them  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  any  one  of  them  could  get  her  consent  to  continue  to 
work  under  the  conditions  and  for  the  wages  which  the  school  board 
was  wilhng  to  pay  them,  and  that  I  could  not  understand  how  any 
school  board  was  \villing  to  employ  any  one  of  them  who  was  willing 
to  work  under  such  conditions.  The  boys  and  girls  of  this  Nation 
are  the  best  natural  resources  we  have.  If  those  w^ho  are  constantly 
talking  about  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  will 
turn  about  and  develop  the  boys  and  girls,  they  will  not  need  to  worry 
much  about  the  development  of  the  material  resources.  You  could 
not  then  stop  them  from  developing  the  material  resources.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  due  regard  to  conservation,  much  talk  about 
undeveloped  resources  is  a  sort  of  reflection  on  a  community,  anyway. 

LARGE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  GOOD  ROADS. 

Another  thing  we  must  have  as  a  prerequisite  to  good  schools,  to 
economical  distribution  and  helpful  social  relations,  is  a  system  of 
good  roads.  So  much  am  I  impressed  with  this — and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  administering  the  Federal  aid  road  act — that,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  I  suggested  to  the  Congress  a  large  increase 
in  the  appropriation  for  roads  from  the  Federal  Treasur}^  I  urged 
this  action  at  this  time  partly  because  of  the  necessity  of  having  good 
roads  as  cjuickly  as  possible,  and  partly  because,  in  this  period  of 
transition,  it  seemed  that  such  worthy  public  undertakings  would 
furnish  employment  for  temporarily  idle  labor.  An  item  for  this 
purpose  of  $209,000,000  is  carried  in  the  Post  Office  appropriation 
bill,  to  be  expended  in  cooperation  with  the  States  under  the  terms  of 
the  road  act  as  amended.  The  measure  was  in  conference  when  I 
left  Washington,  with  no  important  item,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  dispute. 
If  the  bill  passes  there  will  be  available  for  road  construction  in  the 
next  thi^ee  years  under  the  terms  of  the  road  act,  from  Federal  and 
State  sources,  about  $550,000,000.  Large  additional  amounts  will  be 
expended  by  the  States  on  projects  of  their  own.  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  activity  in  road  legislation  and  planning,  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  stimulus  of  Federal  aid. 
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BETTERMENT  OF  RURAL  HEALTH. 

Country  life  must  be  made  more  healthful.  I  know  it  is  customary 
to  say  that  the  country  is  the  home  of  health  and  the  city  the  home  of 
disease.  That  may  have  been  true  years  ago,  but  it  is  scarcely  true 
to-day.  I  know  many  cities  in  malarial  districts  where  the  malarial 
mosquito  has  been  nearly  eliminated,  where  typhoid  fever  is  practi- 
cally controlled,  where  the  health  of  the  school  child  is  inspected, 
where  the  women  have  the  best  advice  as  to  how  to  care  for  the  health 
of  then*  childi'en,  where  there  are  hospitals  with  the  best  mecUcal  skill, 
with  free  chnics  and  trained  nurses.  Most  i^nerican  cities  have  good 
medical  and  dental  facilities  and  fairly  satisfactory  health  protection. 

How  is  it  in  the  country  districts  ?  Have  not  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine  accrued  somewhat  too  exclusive^  to  the  city?  I  know  it 
is  going  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  improve  rural  health  conditions, 
because  the  population  is  more  sparse,  but  the  difiiculty  of  the  task 
constitutes  no  reason  for  declining  it.  I  know  great  stretches  of  the 
country  where  malaria  can  be  eliminated,  where  the  hookworm  can 
be  eradicated,  and  where  tuberculosis  can  be  further  controlled.  I 
believe  the  health  of  the  human  being  is  more  important  than  the 
health  of  the  animal.  I  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  I  see  a  Federal 
and  State  movement  for  the  betterment  of  rural  health  and  for  the 
placing  in  each  rural  community  of  such  hospital,  medical,  dental, 
and  nursing  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  conserve  human  life  in  coun- 
try districts. 

I  have  spoken  entirely  too  long;  but  I  must  touch  briefly  on  two 
more  important  matters. 

NEED  OF  A  FEDERAL  BUDGET  SYSTEM. 

We  must  make  our  Governments,  city,  State,  and  Federal,  more 
efficient.  I  believe  that  some  changes  for  the  better  can  be  made. 
I  should  feel  very  pessimistic  if  I  thought  that  our  Governments 
could  not  be  improved.  There  is  one  improvement  in  particular 
I  desire  to  see  made.  We  sadly  need  a  Federal  budget  system.  We 
needed  it  before  the  war — it  is  more  imperative  now.  In  time  of 
peace,  our  annual  Federal  expenditures  were  about  one  billion  dollars. 
The  interest  alone  on  our  war  debt  will  be  approximately  a  billion 
dollars.  There  should  be  a  sinking  fund  of  perhaps  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  retire  the  debt.  We  may  be  confronted  for  several  yeai^ 
with  a  Federal  expenditure  of  from  three  to  four  billions  of  dollars. 
Doubtless  this  Nation  can  and  will  meet  this  expenditure  and  will 
desire  to  extinguish  its  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Our  estimated 
real  wealth  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  billions  of  dollars,  an 
amount  greater  than  that  of  England,  Italy,  and  France  combined. 
A  budget  system  was  needed  when  the  expenditures  were  relatively 
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small;  now  that  they  are  vastly  greater,  it  is  imperative.  Our 
finances  must  be  handled  on  a  business  basis.  They  can  not  be 
Tinder  present  arrangements.  You  should  demand  that  there  be  a 
Federal  budget  system.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  each  of  its  great  services,  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative,  should  not  have  presented  to  it,  long  in  advance  of  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  an  actual  statement  of  its  real  needs;  that  is, 
of  the  estimates  for  Federal  expenditures  and  of  the  plans  for  meeting 
them.  That  is  not  now  done.  The  estimates  are  not  jointly  con- 
sidered by  executive  agencies.  They  are  made  up  separately  by 
the  several  departments.  The  country  does  not  get  a  complete 
view  of  them.  Congress  considers  them  piecemeal  and  without 
specific  reference  to  income.  It  spends  much  time  on  details,  instead 
of  considering  larger  matters  which  really  make  for  effective  popular 
control  of  the  finances.  It  would  not  solve  the  problem  simply  to 
present  unified  estimates.  The  estimxate  should  go  to  a  great  com- 
mittee of  Congress  which  would  study  them  as  a  whole,  coordinate 
them,  and  make  its  report  to  the  whole  body.  At  present  they  do 
not.  They  go  to  nine  or  more  different  committees,  each  working 
separately.  But  this  is  not  all.  Wliile  the  appropriations  are 
handled  by  these  committees,  the  ways  of  meeting  them  are  con- 
sidered by  a  separate  committee  in  each  House.  Then,  when  the 
reports  are  before  Congress,  any  member,  if  he  chooses,  can  propose 
amendments  and  may  secure  changes  or  additions,  so  that  when  one 
presents  his  estimates,  he  is  aware  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them  w^hen  Congress  has  finished  with  them. 

What  can  be  done?  The  estimates  and  the  revenue  statements 
and  plans  can  be  presented  as  a  whole.  They  can  then  be  referred 
to  a  single  great  budget  committee;  one  for  each  House,  or,  better,  a 
combined  budget  committee  for  both  Houses,  which  can  get  all  the 
light  on  them  it  wishes.  This  committee  should  consider  both  the 
appropriations  and  the  ways  of  raising  the  revenue  to  meet  them  and 
make  its  report  to  both  Houses;  and  there  should  be  a  rule  that  no 
addition  can  be  made  to  any  item  in  the  budget  the  committee  pre- 
sents to  Congress  except  by  an  unusual  majority.  This  would  pre- 
vent the  loading  down  of  appropriation  biUs  through  the  log-rolling 
process  with  items  of  interest  only  to  individuals  or  localities. 
Then  Congress  should  complete  its  control  over  the  finances  by  hav- 
ing some  officer  responsible  to  Congress  and  not  to  the  Executive, 
who  should  examine  all  accounts  and  report  to  Congress  his  findings 
and  recommendations.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have  not  had  such  a 
system  for  many  years.  Every  other  great  nation  in  the  world  has 
had  it.  The  matter  is  pressing.  The  question  is  how  the  public 
can  be  aroused  and  congressional  action  be  secured. 
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NO  CLASS  GOVERNMENT  IN  TfflS  COUNTRY. 

I  am  in  favor  of  improving  our  Government.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  small  minority  of  men.  many  of  "whom  have  recently  come 
among  us,  unacquainted  with  our  institutions  and  purposes,  familiar 
only  with  conditions  and  institutions  radically  different  from  ours, 
who  seek  to  overthrow  our  Government,  especially  those  who  took 
an  oath  to  support  it.  I  do  not  believe  these  elements  are  very 
strong  or  will  get  xery  far.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  committed  to  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  to  the  rule  of  law.  I 
can  imderstand  how  a  citizen  of  Germany,  who  had  nothing  to  say 
about  his  government,  and  who  could  not  get  a  hearing,  would  want  to 
upset  things:  but  in  this  comitry  there  is  no  good  cause  which  can 
not  get  a  hearing.  It  is  up  to  the  man  who  advocates  it  to  persuade 
the  majority  that  he  is  right.  If  he  can.  he  can  ^^-in  his  fight  at  the 
polls:  if  he  can  not,  he  must  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority;  and 
the  majority  ^vill  not  tolerate  any  effort  by  a  misguided  minority  to 
obtain  its  will  by  violence.  If  aliens  among  us  purpose  such  a  course, 
I  think  the  quicker  they  are  put  on  the  high  seas  the  better.  If 
naturalized  citizens,  who  took  an  oath  to  support  this  Government, 
attempt  it.  I  think  the  quicker  they  are  denaturalized  the  better. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who,  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  advocate  class  rule.  Democracy  arose  on  the  downfall 
of  the  class.  Our  English  and  French  forefathers  deposed  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Bourbons,  and  their  adherents,  as  they  have  aided  in  deposing 
the  kaiser,  because  they  did  hot  want  class  rule.  Their  descendants 
here  wiU  not  permit  another  to  be  set  up.  There  is  no  one  class  in 
society  that  has  more  sense  than  all  the  others.  Any  one  class  would 
make  a  sad  failure  oi  governing  a  nation.  History  teaches  that  lesson 
more  plainly  than  any  other.  So  let  us  refresh  our  minds  as  to  the 
real  essence  and  meaning  of  our  mstitutions  and  preserve  a  '"govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

Let  us  not  fail  to  realize  that  we  are  no  longer  a  small,  isolated 
people.  We  have  been  dra^vn  more  and  more  into  world  affairs. 
We  can  not  escape  our  responsibihties,  and  it  is  inspiring  and  grati- 
fying to  witness  the  welcome  given  by  the  whole  world  to  American 
ideals  and  American  principles. 

A  FEASIBLE  PLAN  TO  PRESERVE  PEACE. 

I  said  before  we  entered  this  war  that  I  had  no  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  business  of  piling  squadron  upon  squadron  and  regiment  upon 
regiment,  of  arming  the  Nation  to  the  teeth,  for  any  selfish  national 
purpose,  but  that  I  would  have  an  enthusiasm  for  putting  the  com- 
bined intelligence;  the  combined  good  vdll,  and  the  combined  force 
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